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By Claude C. Spiker 



WHAT foreign language teacher has not felt humiliation be- 
cause of the lack of public appreciation of the importance 
of his work, and because of public indifference toward his depart- 
ment? While other departments of high school and college have 
received frequent calls for addresses by public and professional 
gatherings his department has been passed by. Departments 
of education, agriculture, vocational training, domestic science, 
athletics, have responded to frequent calls from organizations 
active in civic and economic betterment, while the departments 
of foreign languages have received an occasional call from some 
woman's literary or travel club of the so-called cultural type. 
In short, the foreign language profession has received comparatively 
little recognition among the virile, constructive groups of the 
community. 

Previous to the World War the public was perhaps justified 
to a considerable extent in its attitude of indifference toward the 
foreign language profession. As a people we were scarcely aware 
that our interests extended beyond our own territories. Our political 
traditions were against entangling alliances with foreign peoples. 
The balance between our urban and rural population was such 
that no serious question of obtaining foreign markets for our 
manufactured products had arisen. Being a debtor nation, we 
could count upon our foreign creditors expending a considerable 
portion of their dividends in the purchase of raw material from our 
farms and mines, thus supplying, without effort on our part, 
a safe market for our surplus products. Our merchant marine 
was insignificant: consequently we could remain contentedly at 
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home and permit other nations to transport our products in 
their own ships. Further, we felt under no particular obligation 
to cultivate the good will of other nationals. We believed our- 
selves worthy of their admiration, but if they did not accord it 
to us — well, so much the worse for them! A congressman might 
tickle the ears of his foreign born constituency by sharp critisism 
of a traditional enemy of the country of their birth, or extol 
the self-righteousness of the native born by anthematizing the 
sins of all not beneath the protecting stars of our national colors. 
It was "up to the foreigner" to assume the initiative, seek our 
products in our own land, and deal with us in our own fashion. 
Even from the cultural viewpoint our dependence upon other 
civilizations was diminishing. As our own national point of view 
became more pronounced, and our faith in our own culture 
stronger, our dependence upon English culture lessened. Less 
frequently did men of English birth occupy positions of influence 
in our educational institutions. We even received with hesita- 
tion into public life our own nationals who had been in close 
contact with English affairs. Fewer English books and periodicals 
came into the hands of American readers. American plays sup- 
planted English ones in our theaters. Previous to 1870 Epes 
Sargent might write: 

Bah ! Home-made calicoes are well enough, 
But home-made dramas must be stupid stuff. 
Had it the London stamp 'twould do — but then 
For plays we lack the manners and the men. 

But almost a decade ago Dean Howells declared: "I would rather 
take my chance of pleasure and profit with a new American play 
than with any other sort of new play." And since the day of Walt 
Whitman the rugged, virile note of American poetry has struck 
a more responsive chord in the heart of the American public than 
the gentler inspiration of the older civilization. 

It is true that delicacy, the dominant note in French culture, 
has persisted in its appeal to American femininity in many affairs of 
mode. But in spite of the traditional friendship of the two countries, 
the most manifest cultural exchange has been the adoption by 
each nation of the more frivolous and fleeting popular manifesta- 
tions of the other. The American public purchases extremes of 
fashion, while the French adopt our dances, our syncopated music, 
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and jazz! We have, it is true, absorbed into our culture many 
more worthy ideas from the French, but the American public 
is scarcely conscious of our indebtedness for these. 

With Germany our cultural bond was closer. The Germans 
were the recognized leaders in the development of the modern 
scientific culture. Since this type of culture extends man's 
contact with his environment and strengthens his control over 
the forces of nature, it consequently yields large returns in material 
wealth. The practical turn of mind of the Yankee, coupled to the 
great opportunities offered for the exploitation of this type of 
culture in the still undeveloped resources of America, resulted in 
our embracing it with enthusiasm. Through this means our con- 
tact with Germany grew. Our students flocked to German 
universities and German professors were called to positions of 
influence in our own schools. The scientific method was learned 
and successfully applied by our scholars. In its application to 
problems in the humanistic and religious fields, we followed German 
leadership until the conquests of science were little less complete 
in America than in Germany. When the war estranged the two 
countries, America was already sufficiently schooled in the new 
culture no longer to feel urgent need of foreign guidance. We 
had reached the point where we were ready to relax our cultural 
hold upon Germany, just as we had done with England a generation 
or two before. Never in her history had America felt so inde- 
pendent of other nations, politically, economically, and culturally, 
as at the ourbreak of the war in 1914. 

But we emerged from the war in several respects a changed 
nation. War brought home the fact that we were no longer really 
isolated economically and politically from the rest of the world. 
Through the agency of the new culture we had so extended our 
contact with our environment that in several ways we were 
closely bound up in the complexities of life beyond our borders. 
Increased facilities for communication had encouraged economic 
dependence of one nation upon another and consequently 
developed closer political relations. 

A debtor nation in 1914, we emerged a creditor nation in 1918. 
No longer do the dividends from his investments in America 
furnish the European customers a credit with which to purchase 
our surplus products. His securities have been dissipated in the 
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waste of war, and, in addition, he has accumulated a debt of 
some fifteen billions of dollars, on which interest is accumulating in 
our favor. Through the exigencies of war we came into posses- 
sion of a large merchant marine. This must not now lie idle in our 
ports: we must carry our products abroad in our own boats. 
Consequently we must now sell to the foreign buyer, not in the 
United States, but in his markets. Perhaps a still more signifi- 
cant change has been the rapid shifting of our population from 
the rural districts to the cities. Attracted by a war-stimulated 
market for our manufactured products, the rural population 
flocked to the manufacturing centers, until at present more than 
fifty-one percent of the population of the nation is urban. To 
maintain this abnormally large urban population, foreign markets 
must be obtained for a large part of the products of its labor. 
For it would be folly to hope that the nation can make use of the 
output of so large a manufacturing population and at the same 
time absorb enough foreign commodities to pay the interest on 
foreign indebtedness here. 

Obviously if we as a nation are to maintain the present status 
of our civilization we must have extensive foreign markets. And 
we must carry our own products and sell them in foreign markets. 
No longer can we afford to wait at home for the foreign purchaser: 
we must go to him. This implies dealing with him in his own 
milieu. Our salesmen must meet his point of view; our manufac- 
turers must adjust their products to his needs and his taste. 

The war has also wrought certain changes in our cultural 
relations with other countries. It has effectually destroyed our 
strongest point of contact with European culture in divorcing us 
from Germany. And with it has gone much of our enthusiasm 
for all foreign culture. Never have we actually been so inde- 
pendent of foreign culture. Never has the American genius 
been so free to manifest itself. But it is yet too soon to foresee 
the result. It may be that the American genius is not yet suffi- 
ciently mature to bear fruit worthy of a great nation. Among 
nations we are still an adolescent. Our enthusiasms are violent but 
short lived. Our impulses often lack the wholesome direction 
of well developed national traditions. Our idealism has often to 
struggle against a very vigorous realism which seeks to debase it 
for commercial advantage. Our sense of appreciation of aes- 
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thetic form and of technique is perhaps still too immature to 
call forth the best in our writers and artists. 

Thus we find ourselves at present a nation nourished on 
political traditions of isolation; with commercial habits created by 
domestic trade, and poorly adapted to foreign commerce; and with 
no strong cultural bond with an older civilization. We are, 
in short, a nation fitted to play a passive part in world affairs, 
but impelled by force of changes in our economical life to as- 
sume the r61e of leader in commercial and financial affairs. It is 
obvious that there must be a readjustment. Either we must sur- 
render our control of world finance, dispose of our merchant 
marine, and permit our urban population to shrink to the point 
where extensive foreign markets are no longer a necessity, or, 
maintaining the present status of our civilization, adjust ourselves 
to these new conditions. We shall not willingly surrender these ad- 
vantages thrust upon us during a struggle for world supremacy. 
We shall attempt to fit ourselves for the new r61e. But with our 
characteristic impatience we shall probably seek a short cut to the 
desired end. The first impulse of the nation will be to legislate itself 
into adjustment with the new order of world affairs. And we shall 
be indeed fortunate if we do not aggravate rather than cure the 
trouble with a dose of this popular national cure-all. Too many con- 
ditions beyond our control enter into the problem to permit of a 
solution by the application of legislative formulae to material 
factors. The time has come when there must be a humanistic 
rather than a scientific adjustment: the mental habits of the 
people must be modified to fit a changed environment. And 
mental habits are not readily changed by legislation alone. 
A process of education must precede it, if the results are to be 
efficacious. While changed physical conditions have created the 
problem, its solution depends upon the proper spiritual adjust- 
ment. To the scientific belongs without a doubt much of the 
credit for having created the problem. But does it not remain for 
the humanist to solve it? Since the material conditions are now 
too far reaching to be all under our control must not the ad- 
justment be largely subjective, and effected within ourselves? 

Our new position among nations now obliges us to assume the 
initiative in commercial, and consequently political intercourse. 
To succeed in this new role we must modify our attitude toward 
other nationals. 
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Believing implicitly in the destiny of the American genius and 
in the incomparable greatness of our country, we have failed to 
recognize the worth of other peoples. While we have not been 
without interest in them, we have too often considered most other 
nationals as worthy subjects for reform. And we have been 
generous in our efforts to better their religious and political 
conditions. We have zealously sought to convince them of our 
up-to-dateness and of our superiority in business affairs. And 
not infrequently have we endeavored to impose upon them our 
own taste along with the products of our factories. But humanity 
does not love the reformer and we cannot hope to advance our 
commercial interests in the face of strong competition so long as 
our attitude conveys to our clients a sense of their own infe- 
riority. 

The first and most important step in the solution of the 
problem is therefore this: The American public must be taught 
the worth of the individual who, by no fault of his own, expresses 
his thought and emotions in an idiom other than "United 
States." And before we as a nation can appreciate the worth 
of our foreign neighbor we must receive a sympathetic introduc- 
tion to his civilization. It is here that the foreign language 
teacher must make his contribution to the solution of the problem. 
For it is only through the medium of its language that one enters 
sympathetically into a foreign civilization. 

For those who are not familiar with its language, a civili- 
zation can create only an impersonal and unsympathetic interest. 
I may see my neighbor who lives across the street go and come. 
I may know the style of his automobile, I may have caught an 
occasional glimpse of his domicile through his open door. I may 
have learned something of his commercial and political activities 
through the press. Through the gossip of the neighbors I have 
learned something of his tastes and of the eccentricities of 
his family. But unless I have met the man, conversed with 
him, listened to his public appeals from forum and press, I 
shall lack a sympathetic interest in him. His joys and sorrows 
leave me unmoved. He is a part of my environment and nothing 
more. So long as he is orderly and does not infringe upon my 
personal or property rights, I may remain impassive. Or, perhaps, 
if his personal habits differ too far from my own I may resent 
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them: I may criticise his taste in neckties and ridicule his affection 
for his dog. But a mutual friend introduces us. I talk with him. 
In so doing I catch his point of view. There is something in his 
personality that pleases me. I discover that his interests in life 
are not fundamentally so very different from my own, but that due 
to his having been reared in a different environment, his views and 
opinions do not always coincide with mine. But through contact 
with his personality I am able to overlook these differences of 
opinion or to excuse them on the ground of early prejudices 
formed by his environment. My impersonal attitude toward 
him has become humanistic and sympathetic, for I have felt his 
personal worth. I am now more tolerant of his peculiarities in 
personal taste; I do not lose my temper if his dog chases my cat, 
and I am more considerate in my conduct that I may not annoy or 
offend him. 

Now the process of getting acquainted with my neighbor who 
lives across my national border and who speaks another language 
does not differ essentially from that by which I became acquainted 
with my neighbor across the street. It, too, is through the medium 
of language. I may see him less often, it is true, but I can read 
in his own words his thoughts and ideals, and through his style 
I am brought in touch with his personality. I can, through im- 
itating his speech, enter into his psychology and see life for the 
the moment from his point of view. And the results upon my 
attitude toward him will be similar to those in the case of my 
neighbor across the street. Years of study of his history and 
an occasional trip to his country cannot bring me into this sympa- 
thetic attitude toward him. Through language alone can I enter 
sympathetically into his civilization. 

Interrogation of several hundred American soldiers, unfamiliar 
with the French language after six months in France, revealed the 
fact that at least two thirds of them "were disappointed with 
France." Why? "Because she's not up to date." They had 
judged a great nation largely by her plumbing and her agri- 
cultural implements. A similar examination of a group that were 
on the point of returning to America the following year after 
having spent from twelve to eighteen months in the country, 
brought out the fact that men who were ignorant of the language 
were without exception "fed up with the French and tired of 
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their country." They were tired of the people and professed to 
find nothing to admire in their civilization. But on the other hand, 
a number of men who were sufficiently familiar with the language 
to converse with the people in French and to read their periodicals 
were, almost without exception, fond of the French and found 
much to admire in their civilization. 

In many of the countries with which we must carry on com- 
mercial relations, the results of the modern material civilization 
are less marked than in the United States. Consequently the 
personal factor in business transactions has been less reduced 
under the demand for efficiency than at home. Even in the 
smallest transaction, in addition to the exchange of values, there 
is an appreciable exchange of personality. This may express 
itself in "bargaining" or in a more extensive exchange of social 
amenities than with us. And in transactions of greater importance 
the social factor assumes a place too important to disregard. 
In our own civilization men live largely in their business. Busi- 
ness is life to them. In the less up-to-date type of civilization 
business constitutes the means of earning a livelihood, but men 
live largely outside of their business. Their interest is accord- 
ingly keener in social and aesthetic activities. They are still prima- 
rily humanists. The field of approach to their attention is 
consequently broader and more difficult than at home. Sympa- 
thetic appreciation of the personality of the client and of things 
in which he is interested beyond his business are primary pre- 
requisites to successful salesmanship. 

But more important still than the equipping of prospective 
salesmen with passports to the sympathies of their future clients, 
is the task of developing among the voters of the nation a sen- 
timent of consideration for the feelings and welfare of foreign 
peoples. This is essential before we can hope for a consistent and 
stable direction of our foreign policy. Due to our former isolation, 
we do not hesitate to introduce into our domestic politics questions 
that vitally concern the welfare of peoples beyond our borders. 
Such questions are not infrequently prostituted to party advantage, 
and during our political campaigns we too often discuss other 
peoples with a frankness that does not always contribute to the 
creation of an entente cordiale. Aside from the impressions un- 
favorable to us that result from our too free discussion of other 
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nationals, the custom of submitting to popular discussion and 
suffrage issues involving our foreign policy results in vacillation 
and uncertainty. Mistrust of our foreign policy is created and our 
sincerity questioned. This must be remedied by the creation among 
the masses and— I might add — among men elected to positions of 
influence and leadership, of a higher regard for other nationals. 
We have often told ourselves that we are the greatest people on 
earth, but in so doing we have seldom taken the other peoples into 
comparison. We need to be taught to compare ourselves with 
other peoples, and our civilization with theirs. And it is very 
largely through the foreign language profession that a proper 
knowledge of other peoples must come to us. 

Here, then, is the task of the foreign language teacher in 
America. He must assist in the training of commercial and 
financial agents sent out by American firms and corporations into 
other countries. He must see to it that they go out capable of 
appreciating the life of the people with whom they are to deal, 
and that their attitude toward other civilizations is such as to 
inspire confidence among other nationals in our own. He must 
labor to create among the people at home a higher regard for 
other nationals, a respect for points of view not coinciding with 
our own, and a national desire to please other peoples. During 
a time when our enthusiasm in all foreign culture is at a low ebb 
he must be the principal agency in keeping us in touch with 
foreign cultural development. And he must do all this, not in the 
name of "culture," but in a desire to promote our national welfare 
and to preserve the present status of the United States among 
nations. The public may not immediately recognize the value of 
his profession as a national asset. The next Congress may not 
encourage and reward his labor by the passage of a "Smith- 
Hughes" bill. But shall he go unrewarded? No, for he is a human- 
ist. 

West Virginia University 



